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ABSTRACT 

This report examines part of a qualitative study on 
the micropolitical classroom strategies, goals, and consequences that 
occur among the students and a teacher in an elementary classroom. 
The paper focuses on the students' micropolitical strategies and 
goals, and the resulting consequences on their classroom teacher. 
Micropo 1 i t ics describes the ways in which individuals attempt to 
influence others through both cooperative and conflictive strategies. 
Analysis of the data, gathered through participant observation and 
interviews, revealed two subcategories of student micropolitical 
influence: passive resistance and aggressive resistance. Passive 
resistance — repetition, interruption, topic changes, ignoring, and 
partial compliance — is less direct and less confrontational than 
aggressive resistance which includes overt protests and use of 
intermediaries. The goal of passive resistance is to delay, distract, 
modify, or prevent teacher initiated activities that students dislike 
but ire not willing to risk punishment to prevent; aggressive 
resistance is used without regard to the risks of punishment. While 
student resistance can provide feedback to help teachers better meet 
student needs, aggressive resistance can cause teachers to feel 
professional incompetence, personal discouragement, job 
dissatisfaction, and fatigue. Findings suggest that teachers should 
be prepared to operate in a dynamic and highly micropolitical 
classroom. Teachers should also be aware of how their actions 
reinforce certain student micropolitical behaviors, develop a deep 
awareness of their own political strategies and goals, and understand 
how their strategies and goals affect students and influence teaching 
and learning. Recommendations for university teacher education 
programs include providing opportunities for teacher^, both 
preservice and inservice. to develop micropolitical knowledge and to 
confront their own micropolitical behavior and analyze that of 
others. (Contains 39 references.) (ND) 
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A Qualitative Case Study of Teacher-Student MicropoUfical Interaction: 
The Strategies, Goals, and Consequences of Student Resistance 



Introduction 



The early work in micropolitics began as a direct challenge to popular apolitical models of 
organization such as those developed by Fayol ( 1949), Taylor (1947), and Weber ( 1947). 
Leading this challenge were early political theorists, such as Bums ( 1961), Cycrt and March 
( 1963), Pettigrcw (1973), and Strauss (1962) all who express a dissatisfaction with apolitical 
models of organizations. Their dissatisfaction concerns such tenets of apolitical models as 
div ision of labor, allocation of resources and incentives, and hierarchical task specialization that 
apolitical models espoused to prevent political activity and to ensure organizational consensus, 
liirly political theorists such as Bums (1961), Cyert and March (1963), Pettigrew (1973), and 
Strauss (1962) challenged apolitical models of organization with their own political models of 
oroanization. Political models developed by these early political theorists maintain that the tenets 
of apolitical models (such as, division of labor, allocation or resources, and hierarchical tasic 
specialization) do not prevent political activity and do not ensure organizational consensus. 
Instead, Bums (1961), Cyert and March (1963), Pettigrew (1973), and Strauss acknowledge 
that these tenets actually create political competition, coalitions, and conflict within organizations. 
In addition, these political theorists recognize organizations to be heavily involved in political 
activity through a context of organizational decision making, power and authority structures, 
disparate goals, and resource allocations. Furthermore, these eady theorists reveal that members 
of organizations use political strategies such as coalition building and political exchange to 
achieve their organizational and personal goals. The micropolitical perspective evolved from the 
work of these cariy political theorists. 

lannoccone ( 1975), an educational researcher, became the first to study micropolitics in 
an educational context. According to lannoccone ( 1975) and other educational researchers 
(Bacharach& Uwler, 1980; Bacharach & Mitchell, 1987), schools should be recognized and 
understood i s political entities where school members (that is, individuals and groups) develop 
micropolitical strategies in an attempt to achieve their own personal and school goals. In 
addition, Bacharach and Uwler (1980) and Bacharach and Mitchell ( 1987) acknowledge that 
school members often form shared objectives and micropolitical strategies with other school 
members (i.e., coalitions) in order to achieve successful and preferred decision outcomes. 

Other educational researchers began to apply the developing m^Q.x<^^ -'itical perspective to 
educational contexts. For example, Gronn (1986) and Hoyle ( i987) reveal that school personnel 
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use both sanctioned and nonsanctioncd, and overt and covert micropolilical strategies within 
school organizations. In addition, Ball ( 1987) reveals that a group's use of micropoliticat 
influence is more powerful than an individual's use of micropolitical influence. Fuahemiore, 
Ball (1987) emphasizes the prevalent existence of micropolitical strategies of conflict as opposed 
to micropolitical strategies of cooperation. 

Unlike Ball (1987), Blase ( 1991a) in his work in educational micropolitics, 
acknowledges that micropolitical strategies of cooperation as well as micropolitical strategies of 
contlict exist within schools. In addition. Blase ( 1991a) Hnds that organizational and 
community factors significantly shape school micropolitics. Furthermore, he finds that school 
members use micropolitical strategies for purposes of both protection and influence. 

To pull together the various developing perspectives in the rapidly growing field of 
micropolitics, Blase ( 1991 a), developed a broad-based, working definition of micropolitics. I le 



writes: 



Micropolitics is the use of formal and infonnal power by individuals and 
oroups to achieve their goals in organizations. In large part, political actions 
result from perceived differences between individuals and groups, coupled with 
the motivation to use power to influence and to protect. Although such actions 
are consciously motivated, any action, consciously or unconsciously motivated, 
may have political significance in a given situation. Furthermore, both 
cooperative and conflictive actions and processes are part of the realm of 
micropolitics. (p. 11) 

Blase (1991a) bases his definition of micropolitics on the developing micropolitical perspective 1 
mention in the proceeding introductory section. 

The majority of micropolitical studies completed in education focus on the teacher- 
principal relationship. The literature reveals that principals do develop a micropolitical 
perspective toward teachers, and teachers do develop a micropolitical perspective toward 
principals. Furthermore, the principal's micropolitical behavior results in either negative or 
positive consequences for teachers depending on the strategy of micropolitical influence the 
principal uses. For example, principals' micropolitical control strategies of authoritarianism, 
control of decision making, coercion, and favoritism link to decreases in loyalty, motivation, risk 
taking, and commitment of teachers (BalU 1987; Ball & Bowe, 1991; Blase, 1991a, 1990; 
Radnor, 1990; Spaulding, 1994a, 1994b). Principals* micropolitical strategies of praise, 
expectation, involvement, support, and moral influence link to increases in teacher self-esteem, 
confidence, sensitivity to student needs, and job satisfaction. 

A review of the literature reveals that although numerous micropolitical studies 
. ..Lci umgthc principal-teacher relationship have been completed, only two micropolitical 
studies focus on the teacher-student micropolitical relationship (Blase, I99lb; Bloome & Willett, 
1991). Blase ( 1991b) conducted a study in a high school setting and focused on the 
micropolitical behavior of teachers toward their students. Bloome and Willett (1991) conducted a 
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study in a f.Rt-grade classroom with limited English-speaking students and focused on the 
niicropolitical interaction that occur between students and their teacher during reading lessons. 

What Blase ( 1 99 1 b) and Bloome and Willett (1 99 1 ) reveal through their micropolitical 
teacher-student studies is that (1) students and teachers develop a micropolitical.perspective 
toxvard each other in order to achieve their own personal goals. (2) students and teachers use 
goal-directed micropolitical strategies to achieve their personal goals, and (3) students' and 
Lchcrs- micropolitical strategies have ix)litical consequences, either negative or positive, for 
themselves and others. It is from this literature background that 1 developed this study of student 

and teacher micropolitical interaction in an elementary classroom. 

The limited number of micropolitical studies that focus on the teacher-student relationship 

may be the result of the relative newness of the field. Micropolilics as a field of study is still in 

its infancy. My present research presents one the fust attempts to apply the micropolitical 

perspective to an elementary classroom sening. 

ncscription of the Study 

Research Purpose 

The broad focus of *-his study can be stated as the question: What are the micropolilics of 
the eiementai7 classroom? My purpose for conducting this study was to discover and examine 
micropolitical interaction in one elementary classroom. In doing so. I was able to examine the 
micropolitical classiwm strategies, goals, and consequences that occur among students and a 
teacher in an elementary classroom. Because of the extremely large data base (i.e., based on an 
in-depth year long qualitative case study), this paper reports only on the smdents' micropolitical 
strategies and goals, and the consequences of their strategies on their classroom teacher. 

Guiding Research Questions 

Guiding this qualitative, grounded theory case study of micropolitical classroom 
interaction arelht^e questions: ( 1 ) What micropolitical strategies arc being used by students in 
the elementary classroom? (2) What goals do the students have for engaging in micropolitical 
strategies? and (3) What are the consequences of the students' micropolitical strategies for the 
classroom teacher? These open-ended and process oriented type questions are typical of 
grounded theory research (Glaser & Strauss, 1%7; Strauss, 1987; Strauss & Corbin, 1990). 

Definition of Terms 

The following terms are essentia! ones in the guiding research questions. MiSToeoliiics 
describes the ways in which individuals attempt to influence others through both cooperative and 
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connictivc strategies in order to attain desired goals (Blase. 1991a). Micro, x)li'ical strategies 
refer to .lie actions or beha^ iors that students use to carry out their inHuence and to accomplish 
their micropolilical goals (Blase. 1991a-. Lofland. 1976). Mkrss^c^juc^^ 
ends or iinis pursued by the students that resulted from their individual interests, values, needs, 
preferences, beliefs, motivations, or purposes (Blase. |991a)). Micropoliticalcons efluences 
refer to the end results or effects obtained by the students' m.icropolitical strategies (Spauldmg, 
\994c). These definitions provide the conceptual foundation for the study. 

Site and Sample Selection 

I chose a private, elementary school for the site of this research. The school, located ;a a 
suburban citv within the South-Central region of the United States, is affiliated with an 
Ppiscopalian Church and accredited through the regional and national association of bp.scopahan 
schools. With a yearly per student tuition rate of S3.400.00. the school tends to serve the 
students of upper income families who can nnanciall.y afford a private school education for therr 
children. The school ser^'es students in pre kindergarten through eighth grade and has an 
enrolhTient of 400. The school principal tnade the decision as to the particular classroom m 
which 1 conducted my research. Based on her knowledge of my research purposes and the 
teachino personnel in her school, she chose a second grade classroom for my research- 

I chose a private school as the site of my research because of my interest in pn vat. school 
education. In addition, several other factors impacted my choice of research site. For one. the 
classroom teacher and school principal eagerly agreed to participate in the research from the tmt.al 
contact. For another, I was given permission to interview and interact with the students and 
teacher either individually or collectively as I needed. This meant that 1 had access to a purposive 
sample that included one second grade teacher and all of her second grade students. 

Specifically, the research sample includes one female, Caucasian elementaiy teacher wuh 
1 . years teaching experience and eighteen students (i.e.. nine boys and nine girls). All eighteen 
students are Oucasian and from upper income homes. The teacher and principal both descnbe 
the parents of the students as highly educated and professional- For example, four parents are 
medical doctors, four are local business owners, one is a national corporation executive, two are 
lawyers, and one is a state senator. 



Theoretical Framework 

Symbolic interactionism. described by Blumer (1969). provided the theoretical 
framework for this study. Symbolic interactionism rests on three major premises discussed by 
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Blumcr (1969): ( 1 ) People act toward things and other people based on the meanings these 
things have lor them; (2) meanings are social products that arise during social interaction; and 
(3) people attach meanings to other people, objects, situations, and events through a process of 
social inicrprctBtion. Symbolic intcractionism allowed me to study the process through which the 
students and teacher in the study created meanings and interacted, through the use of 
micropolitical strategies, with each other on the basis of these meanings. 

Data Collection Procedures 

I selected data collection procedures according to their ability to inform an explanation of 
tlie empirical world form a symbolic interactionist perspective. 1 guided my data collection with 
the three aforementioned guiding research questions. Data collection procedures for the study 
included participant observation and inteiA'iews. Participant observation is the conventional 
name given to data collection that involves social interaction between the researcher and the 
inform^ants in a naturalistic setting during which data are systematically collected (Strauss & 
Corbin, 1990; Taylor & Bogdan, 1984). Participant observation is appropriate for observing 
what Blumer refers to in his second premise as, "the social interaction that one has with one's 
fellows" (1969, p. 2). While meaning itself cannot be observed through the procedure of 
participant observation, it was possible for me to use participant observation to observe social 
interactions that contributed to the micropolitics of the classroom. 

During this 9 month study, I employed interviews in conjunction with participant 
obsen'ation (Strauss 1987; Strauss & Corbin, 1990). Bogdan and Biklen (1992) state that an 
interview is a purposeful conversation used to produce rich, descriptive data about how 
participants interpret their world. I selected interviewing to reveal "the meanings that individuals 
had for things and people" (Blumer, 1%9, p. 2). The interplay between interviews and 
participant observation is reciprocal. By this I mean, interviews provided clues as to what my 
focus should be in future occasions of participant observation. Furthermore, because it was not 
possible for me to observe all the social interactions that influenced the micropolitics of the 
classroom, it was necessary to use interviewing to ask about them. (See Bogdan & Biklen, 1992; 
Glaser & Strauss, 1967; Strauss, 1987; Wax, 1971.) Most importantly, interviews provided 
opportunities for me to probe for teacher and student meanings about events and actions 1 
observed during participant observation. 

1 used a research notebook during my study in order to deposit and organize my field 
notes (i.e., the data I was collecting from participant observation and interviews). In addition, I 
used the notebook to keep track of researcher memos (i.e., ideas about research categories and 
their relationships discovered during coding). obser%'er comments (i.e., records of my feelings. 
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im-rprctations. preconceptions, and biases), and methodological questions(i.e,. data collecting, 
coding, and analysis questions) (Bogdan & Biklen. 1992). 

Data Analysis 

1 used grounded theory method for collecting, coding, and analysing I'lc data 1 attained 
from the second grade classroom where my research took place. Guided by grounded theory, 
the data uere ' inductively derived from the study of the phenomenon it represented (i.e., ^ 
second orade classroom). . . and were verified through systemadc data collection and analysis 
of the dita" (Strauss & Corbin, 1990, p. 23). In other words, dava collection and analysis stood 
in a reciprocal relationship with one another (i.e., data collection !ed to analysis, and analysis led 
to further data collection). TWs process of constantly switching back and forth between data 
collection and analysis is referred to as the constant comparative process of grounded theoi^ 
(Glaser, 197'B; Glaser & Strauss, 1967; Strauss, 1987). Glaser & Strauss (1967). in describing 
the constant comparative process of grounded theory, note that it ha. two functions: ( 1) a 
procedure for analyzing data, and (2) a means for generating theory. 

I conducted data analysis by searching line by lir : through my written up field notes for 
units of data, called incidents, that served as the basis for defining categories (Lincoln & Guba, 
1985). Incidents are the smallest concrete units about a topic that can stand alone. I analyzed my 
field notes line by line in order to locate micropolitical incidents. Once 1 located an incident in the 
field notes, 1 entered it into a computer file using a simple word processing program. I coded 
each file in multiple ways: the data collection method (e.g., interview or participant observation), 
the source of the incident (e.g., the name of the research participant), the location of the incident 
(e.g.. the page number of the field notes), and the title of the incident underlined (e.g., 
,ntmuption) . An example of an incident computer enti7 follows: Interview-student/Welsley- 
#161 -162- -Use of interruption to influence the teacher. 

I identified seven main student incidents in my field notes. I identified these incident 
types over 245 times in my field notes. By looking at each incident's similarities and 
differences, I grouped the seven incidents into a categoi7 set that contained two subcategories 
and one main category (see Figure 1.1: Categoi7 Set). Subcategories of the category of 
student resistance include: passive resistance (i.e., incidents = repetition. interrupDon, topic 
changes, ignoring, partial compliance) and apgressive resistance (i.e., incidents = protesting, 
inlcmiediaries). 
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HGUREl.l CATEGORY SET 

According to the constant comparative process of grounded theory, I built relationships 
between the main category and subcategories to fonn a core category (Glaser, 1978; Glaser & 
Strauss, 1%7; Lincoln & Cuba, 1985; Strauss, 1987) (see Figure 1.1). A cove category is the 
central category around which all categories and subcategories are integrated. I identified 
influence as^the core category of my research. Influence was the common thread connecting all 
micropolitcal activity in the classroom. In the context of my research findings, I found 
micropolitics to focus on the strategic use of influence by the students to achieve their goals in the 
classroom. Defined, influence refers to the act of impacting or swaying another toward one's 
own personal goals. 

Credibility of the Research a nd Findings 

Credibility is an umbrella term that includes criteria forjudging the adequacy of a study's 
research process and findings (Strauss & Corbin, 1990). The following section summarizes the 
credibility criteria I used during my research. 

Grounded theory methods provided me with opportunities for continual data analysis and 
comparison in order to make credible the match between my categories and the research 
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participant's perspectives (i.e. the teacher and students). For example, through the use ol the 
constant co.nparati ve process of grounded theory. I was able to continually adjust my data 
collection and analvsis to ensure my data's Ht. work, and relevance to the emerging theory. hL 
work and relevance are three credibility techniques indigenous to grounded theory (Glaser, • 
1978; Glascr& Strauss. 1967). 1-it means my categories are applicable to the research settmg 
and directlv derived t rom my data. Work is the ab, lity of my findings to explain the actions 
under study, and relevance means n" y categories are meaningfully relevant to the research settmg. 
According to Glaser and Strauss ( 1967). the concepts of fit. work, and relevance arc essential 
criteria fo" judging whether a study can be considered grounded and is therefore credible. 

In addition to the tit, work, and relevance of grounded theon/ for achieving credibility, 1 
used other criteria to further promote the credibility of my research. These criteria include: 
prolonged engagement, persistent observation, triangulation, peer debrietlng, and member 

'^'^''''"Llonoed engagement is the investment of sufficient time to achieve the purposes of 
learnino the sJting, testing for misinformation, and building trust. To accomplish prolonged 
enoaccment, I spent an entire school year (i.e., nine months) in my research site. Persistent 
obL^'ation, as another technique for promoting credibility, allowed me to "identity those 
characteristics and elements in the setting that are most relevant to the question being pursued and 
focus on them in detail" (Lincoln & Guba, 1985, p. 304). In contrast to prolonged engagement, 
which provided scope to my study, persistent observation provided depth. l?y depth, 1 mean that 
I continued observations until saturation occurred. By saturation. I mean that continued data 
collection failed to turn up new incident types. As a result of persistent observation, I avoided 

premature closure of my research. 

Trianoulation is another technique 1 used to achieve credibility in my study. 
T nanoulation is the use of multiple sources of data, multiple settings, and multiple methods of 
data collection to support emerging research themes and to explain my research findmgs (Lincoln 
&Guba 1985). In the case of my study, I triangulated multiple sources of data (i.e., 19 
classroom membe,^), multiple classroom settings (i.e., observing different classroom times, 
events and activities), and multiple methods of data collection (i.e., participant observation and 
interviews). I also used peer debriefing and member checks to promote the credibility of the 
study Peer debriefing is a process of communicating to a peer for the purpose of explonng 
aspects of the study that might otherwise remain only implicit within the researcher^s mind 
, , ..<::<,-;nha.l^«5). Member checking (Lincoln & Guba, 1985) allowed the students and 
the teacher of my classroom study to provide me with feedback on my Hndings. Member 
checking provided the opportunity to assess intentionally (i.e.. what the participant intended by 
acting in certain ways). 
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In addition, member checking also put the research participants on record for the accuracy of 
their inferred staternents niid the reasonableness of my interpretations and conclusions. 



Findings: The Strategies, Goals, and Consequences of 
Student Micropolitical Resistance in the Classroom 

Category of Student Resistance 

Introduction 

I found students to use micropolitical influence to both passively and aggressively resist 
their classroom teacher. Student resistance, as a micropolitical category of influence, is an act or 
instance of opposing or retarding an undesirable force (e.g., the classroom teacher). Students 
use of resistance focuses on the actions of the teacher and the preferences (i..;., likes and 
dislikes) of the students. According to Cusick (1993, 1992), Johnson ( 1985), Pauly (1991), 
and Willis (1977), students are able to exert a tremendous amount of innuence upon the teacher 
by choosing either to resist or to cooperate with the teacher. For example, according to Pauly 
(1991 ), students may decide whether to resist or to cooperate with the teacher depending upon 
the degree of compatibility between student and teacher goals. 

The culminating goal of student resistance, as discovered in the data and corroborated by 
students, is to delay, distract, modify, or prevent teacher initiated activities and instruction that 
students dislike. Students have varying reasons for disliking an activity. For example, the data 
reveals that students often dislike an activity because they find it difficult, uninteresting, or 
uncomprehcnsible. Students also dislike an activity based on a lack of challenge presented by the 
activity. Regardless of the specific reasons behind their dislike of an activity, students use 
micropolitical strategics to avoid the activities they dislike. According to Cusick (1992) and 
Pauly (1991), students resist activities they dislike and in doing so affect a teacher's academic 
presentation method, often resulting in insti-uctional delays, modifications, and even the 
prevention of instruction. 1 found two subcategories of student micropolitical resistance in the 
data. These include passive student resistance and aggressive stvdent resistance. 

I discuss the subcategories of student resistance in three ways. First, I thoroughly define 
and describe each subcategory in termsoC the specific micropolitical strategies (i.e., coded as 
incidents) that students use to intluence their teacher. As a reminder, micropolitical strategies are 
thv- actions individuals take to obtain their micropolitical goals. 
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Secondly, after derming and discussing all the micropolitical strategics of a subcategory, 
I discuss student goals (revealed in student interviews) for engaging in the micropolitical 
strategies of passive resistance and aggressive resistance. As previously mentioned, 
micropolitical goals are the desired ends or aims pursued by an individual(s) that may result from 
individual intc-resls, values, needs, ideologies, preferences, beliefs, motivations, or purposes 
(F31ase, 199ia). 

Thirdly, after completely discussing both subcategories in terms of student resistance 
micropolitical strategies and goals, I will discuss the consequences of the students' micropolitical 
strategies and goals on their teacher (as identified by the teacher). Consequences are the end 
results or effects obtained by using a micropolitical strategy. 

I use excerpts from my field notes throughout the section to illustrate each student 
micropolitical resistant strategy and to give voice and context to teacher and student statements. 
The excerpts are each numbered according to their location in my field notes (i.e., #52). 1 use 
teacher and student pseudonyms for anonymity purposes. For example, 1 use the name, Mrs. 
Cole, as a pseudonym for the classroom teacher. 

Subcategory of Micropolitical Resistance: 
Student Passive Resistance 

The first subcategory of student micropolitical influence I find in the data is passive 
resistance. Students use passive resistance, as well as aggressive resistance, to delay, district, 
modify, or prevent teacher initiated activities or instruction ihat they dislike. As compared to the 
student subcategory of aggressive resi.stancc (to be discussed next), I found passive resistance 
strategies to be less direct and less confrontational. 

In addition, my research reveals that students are more likely to use micropolitical 
strategies of passive resfstance than micropolitcal strategies of aggressive resistance. I fo^nd two 
major reasons for students" preferences toward passive micropolitical strategies. First, students 
generally think passive micropolitical strategies of resistance work effectively in achieving their 
goals. Second, passive micropolitical strategies of resistance conform to student role 
expectations. Students, through both past and present experiences, are socialized to behave as 
compilers in the classroom; therefore, students perceive passive micropolitical strategies to be a 
more temperate and restrained way to show resistance. Passive micropolitical resistance 
strategies include: repetition, intem^ption, topic changes, ignoring, and partial compliance. 

Repetition 

I find students use repetition as a micropolitical strategy of passive resistance. Student 
describe repetition as student statements and questions directed to Mrs. Cole (i.e., teacher 
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pseudonym) requcsling that she repeat instructions or explanations. According to students, they 
use tedious repetition to delay, distract, modify, or prevent teacher instruction that they dislike. 

Accordino to mv field notes, students use excessive and tedious questioning to get Mrs. 
Cole to repeat her instructions or directions. Excessive questioning by students delays and 
distracts Mrs. Cole's instruction. In the following field note excerpt, I provide an example of 
students use of repetition as a micropolitical strategy. 

The students are in reading circle: 

Mrs. Cole: "I want everyone with blue on to read 

together. . .SHUHH" [The students are talking among themselves.] 

Mike: "Mrs. Cole, I have some blue in my shoe, does that count?" 

Mrs Cole- "Yes" Mrs. Cole continues to tell the class to "SHHHHHH." (A 
. great amount of discussion is taking place between individual students and groups 
of students.] 

Ben: [pointing to his shoe] "Is this blue, Mrs. Cole?" 
Mrs. Cole: "Yes. . .shhhh." 

Martha: "Mrs. Cole, does all of my shoe have to be blue?" 

Mrs Cole: "Boys and girls, when I call a color look at your clothes to detcmiine 
if you have that color or not on your clothes. If you do then you can read." 

Mike: "What if we don't have on any clothes?" 

Mrs. Cole: "Then you won't read will you?" 

Bill: "You mean you can't read if you don't have clothes on?" What if you don't 
have clothes on but you have blue shoes on?" 

Mrs. Cole: [sternly to Bill] "Do you have blue on your shoes?" 

Bni: "Not on this pair, but \ have a pair at home that have blue stripes. Does that 
count?" 

Mrs. Cole: "Just the shoes on your feet now. Do they have blue on them?" 
Bill: [smiling rather sheepishly] "No," 

Mrs Cole: Then it is not your tum'to read. If you have blue on your shoe you 
may read. Let's begin." [Mrs. Cole begins to read and most of the students who 
are wearing blue join her.] (#339) 

In the above example, several students delay Mrs. Cole's reading activity through the use of 
repetition. Student questioning influences Mrs. Cole to repeat her directions, which delays the 
class reading activity. As a result of the delay, my field notes reveal that the rest of the class 
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takes the opportunity to engage in talking, laughing, and poking at one another. The reading 
activity coni.nues w,th similar student questions resulting with each new direction Mrs. Cole 
provides. After ses eral episodes of the same type of student questioning. Mrs. Cole instructs 
students to "put the reading books away" (#341 ). She then proceeds to lead the class in singing 
several faNorite songs. Through both participant obser%'ation and intcr%'iews. I find that the 
students' passive resistance strategy of repetition prevents the reading activity. 

According to Mrs. Cole, such episodes with students arc annoying, test her patience, and 
cause her to work harder to keep students on task (i.e., involved in the lesson). Mrs. Cole 
further comments that excessive student questioning results in the loss of valuable classroom 
time. In addition, Mrs. Cole states that student use of repetition influence both her immediate 
and long-term instructional goals. Consequently, she states that repetition often results in a delay 
or modification of the immediate lesson in which students use the microix>litical strategy of 
repetition. This time delay in one lesson creates a snowball effect, causing delays or even 
preventing the achievement of the day's ands week's remaining lessons. 

Interruption 

A second micropolitical passive resistance strategy I find in the data is interruption. 
Students use interruption as a micropolitical strategy of passive resistance to inHuencc Mrs. Cole. 
For example, students use interruption, as a micropolitical strategy, to break in on teacher- 
directed activities or instruction they dislike. My field notes reveal that student interruption often 
distracts Mrs. Cole, thereby breaking the continuity of her lesson instruction. Furthemiore, 
according to mv findings, when a student or students interrupt Mrs. Cole, the other students 
■ often use°the break in action to begin talking. The following field note excerpt demonstrates 
students' abilities to use intemiption to influence Mrs. Cole. 

Mrs Cole is seated, working with two boys at a learning center. Brian, 
who is supposed to be reading, tries to interrupt her instruction. 

Brian- "Mrs. Cole." [she does not respond] "Mrs. Cole." [still no response] 
"Mrs. Cole,can 1 give the gerbil water? (he pauses and pulls on her sleeve] Mrs. 
Cole?" [Mrs. Cole looks up at Brian] 

Mrs. Cole: "No Brian, you are supposed to be reading." [She goes back to 
working with the two boys at the learning center] 

Brian: "Mrs. Cole, [slight pause] Mrs. Cole. He [gerbil] needs water." 
Mrs. Cole: "Not now." 

Bri'an- "Mrs. Cole, [he pauses slightly] Mrs. Cole, can 1 move his house?" 
[Mrs. Cole takes a deep breath and looks impatient as she gets up and moves with 
Brian over by the gerbil cage] 
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Mrs. Cole: "Why? His house doesn't need to bo moved. Get busy reading, 
Brian." 

Brian: "1 don'.l want to read. 1 would rather feed the gerbil." 

Mrs. Cole: "It is time to read now, maybe later you ean feed the gerbil. ' 

I^rian; "(\an 1 read by the gerbil so 1 can watch him?" 

Mrs. Cole: "How arc you going to watch the gerbil and read at the same time?" 
Brian: "1 can do it. I have done it before at home. Pleceeeease, can 1?" 
Mrs. Cole: "OK, just make sure you read." 

Bnan spent what little reading time that was left looking and poking his i^^ncil at 
the gerbil. He never began the reading asc; j^i.ment 

Brums use of interruption as a nucropo-itical strategy of innuence has consequences not only for 
himself but for Mrs. Cole and his fellow classmates as well. For example, Brian's interruption 
distr- is and prevems Mrs. Cole from completing her instruction with the two boys at the 
learnino center. With the break in instruction and Mrs. Cole with Brian at the gerbil cage, the 
(WO boys at the learning center begin to talk and laugh together. My field notes reveal that the 
bovs fail to fmish their learning center project. Furlhemiore, as a r.sult of Brian's use of 
.nterruption, he delays and eventually prevents the completion of his own reading assignment, 
which he appears to have little interest in. 

Students also influence Mrs. Cole by interrupting her instructional explanations 
prematurely. When interrupted, Mrs. Cole often becomes distracted (i.e., loses her train of 
thought) and fails to complete sentences she starts. For example, Mrs. Cole began explaining an 
assignment to students: 

Mrs Cole- [Mrs. Cole is discussing a dictionary assignment! "If there is any 
information you have learned I want you to use it to-" [She stops m m.d-sentence 
because Beth interrupts her.) 

Beth: "1 can't find my dictionary." 

Mrs. Cole: "L-ook in your desk." 

Beth: "1 kwked in my desk." 

Mrs Cole: "Look again, it [desk] is such a mess." 5°'f ''"'P' ^"'VSn. 
her dictionary in her desk. She then looks back around the classroom and begms 
discuss the alignment, "Let's see, turn to the second page, on the second page 
let's-[She is interrupted by Mike.} 

Mike: "What are we gonna do after this?" 
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Mrs Cole- "Mike, don't woriA' about that, just get busy. OK. let's all get busy." 
Mrs. Cole Tails to complete her assignnienl instructions. (1f59) 

As evidenced in the above field note excerpt. Beth and Mike inOucncc Mrs. Cole through the 
niicropolitical strategy of interruption. Beth and Mike's interniption distracts Mrs. Cole which 
rcsuU.i in her failure to complete an instructional assignment. Mike explains the infiucnce of 
interruption upon Mrs. Cole in this way. 

Sometimes when someone interrupts Mrs. Cole she doesn't finish telling us all 
ihe thinos to do and then we don't have to do as much or we don t gel in trouble 
because^ve didn't do it because we can say you didn t say to do it. (#68) 

As revealed from Mike's above statement, students take advantage of Mrs. Cole's distracted state 
and use the situation to prevent or modify their academic assignments. According to student 
interview comments, if Mrs. Cole questions students about the incompleteness or inaccuracy of 
their work, students will, in a unified effort, put the blame back on Mrs. Cole stating that she did 
not originally instruct students to complete the assignment in the manner she is presently 
dcscribino. 

Furthemiore. instead of interrupting while Mrs. Cole is talking, students interrupt a 
lesson uDon the first available pause or break in lesson activity. For example, according to my 
field notes, students use interruption even with small, momentary breaks in lesson activity that 
result from a cough or sneeze by Mrs. Cole. Other breaks in lesson activity are more prolonged, 
such as a knock a"t the classroom door or an announcement over the public address system. 
Rcoardless of the cause of the break in instruction, my field notes reveal that students use the 
break to interrupt the lesson. According to my data, interruption infiuences Mrs. Cole by 
distractino. delaying, and often preventing her from giving academic instructions. For example. 
I find instances in my data when Mrs. Cole reexplains instructions and shortens lesson 
instructions and assignments as a result of student interruption. 

Tonic Changes 

A third micropolitical passive resistance strategy I find in my data is topic changes. 
Students use topic changing, as a micropolitical strategy, to change or alter the topic of Mrs. 
Cole's conversations and instructions. Students state that they use topic changing to avoid 
teacher conversations or activities that they dislike. 

AccuKling to Mrs. Cole, topic changes are distracting and even confusing. She notes that 
topic chances delly instruction and even have the potential to prevent instruction and academic 
activities if used excessively. In addition, Mrs. Cole notes that she often falls for topic changing 
without initially realizing what is happening. However, once she realized that the class is off 
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topic, she works to bring the class discussion back to the instructional topic that students arc 
attempting to avoid. Mrs. Cole further notes that in her worry and concern over students' 
v^clf•afe she sometimes allows herself to be pulled off topic in order to meet what .<;he perceives to 
be a greaternced of a student or students (e.g., an emotional or social need). 

Students use topic changes in two ways: ( 1 ) by responding to Mrs. Cole's questions 
with completely unrelated responses and (2) by initiating topic changing questions. First, 
students respond to Mrs. Cole's questions by changing the topic with completely unrelated 
responses. For example, the following two student responses by Beth and Mark demonstrate 
students' intentional attempts to change the topic of Mrs. Cole's instructional conversation. 

(1) When questioned to whether she had located her dictionary guide words, 
Beth responds, "My cousin has a Dalmatian dog and it just had puppies. Do you 
like puppies?" (#61) 

(2) When asked about a picture on his time line, Mark responds, "Do you know 
what 1 am going to do after school today ? 1 am going to play with Matt." (#234) 

In both of the above cases, the change of topic catches Mrs. Cole off guard and changes the 
content if her instructional conversation. In both cases, after making their topic changing 
statements, other students in the classroom reinforce the topic change. For instance, in example 
one, students begin to describe their own pets, in example two, students begin to describe their 
after school activities. Mrs. Cole allows the conversations to continue for several minutes before 
redirecting the students to her original initiated topic. According to Mrs. Cole, having the topic 
of convereation changed by students is not uncommon. She further acknowledges that topic 
changing is distracting and delays classroom instructional time. 

i asked students why they frequently attempt to change the topic of Mrs. Cote's 
instructional conversation. My iniiial concern was whether students' topic changing was 
intentional resistance or simply developmental behavior (i.e., characterized by developmental 
innocence). While 1 am sure that students do, at times, change the topic of conversations as a 
result of their developmental innocence, students readily admit that they can and do use topic 
changes intentionally and with the goal of preventing certain teacher questions, topics, or 
activities. According to students, the topics or questions they avoid are ones they dislike or do 
not understand. 

Another way in which students change the topic of Mrs. Cole's instructional conversation 
is by initiating their own topic changing questions. My field notes record the following example 
of students' abilities to change the topic of Mrs. Cole's academic instruction. 

According to Mrs. Colc^s instructions, students arc to pick a compound word 
I'rom a laroe chart she has displayed. Several students chose incoiTect answers 
and are instructed to ''keep trying" by Mrs. Coie. Student guessing contmues on 

.1 t 
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for several minutes. Finally. Welsley pointed to the word haven t (not the 
compound word 1 on the chart and says. "Hey, isn't that a contraction > I 
remember studying about contractions. Now what is a contraction 

Mrs Cole responds affirmatively that the word "haven't" is indeed a contraction 
and bcoins to explain and review contractions with the rest ot the class. Other 
class nfcmbers ask her questions about contractions. As a result ot this change in 
topic, the students never did identify the compound word and tne class soon 
moved on to another activity. (#.321 ) 

As demonstrated in the above field note excerpt, the micropolitical strategy of topic changing 
prevents further instructional activity by Mrs. Cole on the topic of compound words. When I 
asked students to explain their topic changing strategy in the above example, they respond that 
compound words are difficult and not interesting. Aaron states, "We change tae topic because 
it's hard and we didn't understand it so we talked about something wc understood better, like 
contractions" (#350). Another student, Blake, adds. "It was one ['he topic of compound words] 
I didn't like and was boring (#350). Students further comment that they initiate topic changing 
when they want to "get Mrs. Cole to let them do or talk about something fun(er)" and to "take up 
time so we didn't have time to do it" (the disliked activity and instruction of compound wordsl 
(#350). In all of the preceding consents, students demonstrate their goal for using topic 
changes as a micropolitical strategy, namely to avoid disliked topics and activities. Students 
further state that they dislike an activity because it is difficult, uninteresting, or incomprehensible 



Ignoring 

A fourth micropolitical passive strategy 1 find in my field notes is ignoring. Ignoring, a 
.nicropolitical strategy, refers to students' purposive mental withdrawal from classroom 
activities. Ignoring often prevents the student from experiencing Mrs. Cole's instrtictions and 
directions. 

I find ignoring to often be a student response to Mrs. Cole's requests. The following 
field note exce'Jpt provides an example of how a group of students prevent the success of Mrs. 
Cole's classroom Instmction by ignoring her requests to get quiet: 

The students and Mi^. Cole are seated in the reading circle discussing ^ reading 
lesson Every time Mrs. Cole caUs on a student to answer a question, the rest ol 
the students begin to talk, wiggle, and poke at each other. 

Mrs Cole: [to the class) "Shhhhhhh, we need to get quiet." LThe students look 
to A ard her but then return to talking. The entire class ignores her request to get 
quiet and to raise their hands.] 

Mrs Cole- (She calls, rather forcefully, the name of a student who is talking 
budly 1 "Mike!" Mike looks toward Mrs. Cole for a moment and then returns to 
his talking. Mrs. Cole pauses for a moment and looks unbelievingly at the 
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classroom She then reaches out and takes Mike by the arm and moves him over 
to sit by her. "Shhhhhhhhh, Shhhhhhhhh." Finally, Mrs. Cole announces thai 
the clas's will sing a song fa change of activity]. She begins singing and the 
students join in. The students succeed in preventing the success of her reading 
lesson. (#35) 

As in the case of the above field note example, the students intluence Mrs. Cole through the 
micropolitical strategy of ignoring. Ignoring influences Mrs. Cole to forfeit her planned lesson 
in favor of a student preferred activity. In other words, ignoring as a micropolitical strategy 
prevents the success of Mrs. Cole's reading lesson and results in a change to a more favorable 
activity for the students, namely singing. 

Students also delay and distract classroom activities by using ignoring as a micropolitical 
strategv. An example, excerpted from my field notes follows: 

Mrs Cole instructs several girls to read outloud together from their reading novel. 
The girls begin to read. After a few moments, Mrs. Cole instructs the girls to 
"stop reading." The girls ignore her and continue on reading from their books 
outloud. 

"Girls, would you please stop." Again, the girls ignore Mrs. Cole and instead 
beoin to read faster and louder. Several giggles escape from the girls. 
Very sternly Mrs. Cole slates, "Stop! Stop reading! It is someone else's turn." 
The oirls finally comply with Mrs. Cole's third request to stop reading. One girl, 
Devin, looks at Mrs. Cole and says, "Oh, did you tell us to stop?" (#67) 

As described in the above field note, the girls use ignoring to delay and distract the reading 
lesson. According to Mrs. Cole, such student behavior results in delays in lessons, which often 
means that her planned activities must either be modified, rescheduled, or go uncompleted as a 
result of classroom time constraints. 

According to students, they often use ignoring ss a micropolitical strategy because of 
their loss of interest or boredom in an activity. Students state that loss of interest or boredom 
occurs most often when academic lessons have gone on for an extended period of time. Bored 
students ignore the uninteresting activity and seek other activities to. stimulate their interest. To 
ignore uninteresting activities, students say they use their imaginations. Matthew explains, 
"Sometimes I turn my imagination on when Mrs. Cole is talking. My imagination takes me 
somewhere else and I don't hear what she is saying" (#247). Thus, through the use of his 
imagination, Matthew ignores Mrs. Cole and prevents the activity or conversation that he 
dislikes. 

During interviews, students state that they have good imaginations, enjoy using their 
imaginations, and do so frequently. According to students, by using their imaginations, they 
ionorc teacher initialed activities, events, and instructions that they dislike. 
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In addition to usiiio ihcir iniagiiialions, students also state (hat they ionore Mrs. Cole's 
instruction and directions by diverting their attention to other objects or people. I lind in my data 
dial students especially like to divert their attention to objects they bring trotn home. For 
example, Martha keeps a stutled toy dog in her desk. She explains that when she gets bored. • 
she slips the dog out ol her desk and places it in her lap. I tind that Martha is very careful to 
position the dog in such a way that it can be quickly placed back in her desk if need be, and Mrs. 
Cole cannot see it. According to Martha, "1 like playing with my dog" especially when "the class 

is doing something 1 don't like. I keep him {the dog] there just in case 1 get bored" (#243). 

Other students, like Martha, ignore Mrs. Cole by diverting their attention toward more 

interesting objects they bring t rom home. Although the tyi>c of object dillcrs (e.g., toys, desk 

accessories, jewelry), the reasons are the same: to avoid participating in a disliked classroom 

activity. 

I find students also ignore Mrs. Cole by diverting their attention to the actions of other 
students. For example, this otteii means watching other students build a sword from magic 
markers, twirling a scotch tape receptacle around a pencil, or thumping themselves on the head 
with a pencil. The above examples are but a few of the many activities students use to divert 
their attention toward the actions of other students. My Field notes further reveal that, Mrs. Cole, 
upon noting one of the above mentioned student activities, interrupts her lesson activity in order 
to stop the student diversion and to refocus the class upon her lesson activity. My data reveal 
that this process of stopping her lesson to refocus students, both distracts and delays Mrs. Cole's 
lesson instruction. 

In summary, students passively resist Mrs. Cole through the microp<:)iitical strategy of 
ignoring, ignoring as a micropoiitical strategy refers to students' purposive mental withdrawal 
from classroom activities they dislike. According to Mrs. Cole, ignoring delays, distracts, and 
even prevents her instruction and academic activities. According to students, they use ignoring 
to avoid or modify Mrs. Cole's conversation or activities they dislike. Students further discuss 
the use of their imaginations and the diveision of their attention to more interesting objects or 
people as ways to use ignoring. 

Partial Compli ance 

1 also Find students to use partial compliance as a micropoiitical strategy of passive 
resistance. Students resist Mre. Cole's instructions and directions through partial compliance. 
P.iMial coinpiiaiu e refers to student confomiity to a part of a teacher request but not to the entire 
request, often, partial compliance is characterized by students doing the right thing in the wrong 
way. For example, during a reading lesson Mrs. Cole tells the class to read a passage for a novel 
both outloud and in unison. Mrs. Cole uses novels instead of reading textbooks for reading 
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instruction. The students immcdi.»tcly begin reading oiitloiid, but not in unison. Mrs. Cole stops 
the class, rccxplains her instructions, and restarts the class reading. The result is a delay in the 
reading lesson. Several episodes of the same pattern of teacher-student interactions (i.e., student 
partial compliance and Mrs. Cole's reexplanauon) consume a considerable amount of lesson 
time. 

The follow ing field note excerpt describes another c\.^mple of student use of partial 
compliance as a micropolitical influence strategy. 

During a math lesson, a group of boys begin talking and making quacking noises 
with their mouths. The quacking noises gradually get louder. Mrs. Cole looks 
sternly at the boys and tells them to "stop making that noise." Immediately, the 
boys stop making "that" noise (i.e., the quacking noise) but quickly convert to a 
new noise, a cheeping noise. The same pattern begins again. (#49) 

As evidenced by the above example, the boys resist Mrs. Cole's instruction by partially 
complying with her request. Through partial compliance, the boys delay Mrs. Cole's lesson. 
My field notes reveal that the dela^ occurs when Mrs. Cole stops her lesson to reprimand ihe 
boys. Furthermore, the boys distract the class. My field notes reveal that distraction occurs 
when the class turns their attention away from Mr. Cole and focuses on the activities (i.e., noise 
making) of the boys. 

Review of Passive Resistance 

In summary, the firet subcategory of student micropolitical influence I developed from 
the data is passive resistance. As compared to aggressive resistance (to be discussed next), 
student passive resistance micropolitical strategies are less direct and less confrontational. In 
addition, my research reveals that the students of my study are more likely to use microi)oliticai 
strategies of passive resistance than micropolitical strategies of aggressive resistance. Passive 
resistance includes the micropolitical strategies of repetition, interruption, topic changes, 
ignoring, and partial compliance. 

As revealed by student interviews, the goal of student passive resistance is to delay, 
distract, modify, or prevent teacher initiated activities that students dislike. Students have 
varying reasons for disliking an activity. For example, student interviews reveal that students 
often dislike an activity because they do not understand it and do not feel confident in succeeding 
with the activity.. Students also say they dislike activities if the activities are uninteresting or too 
difficult. On the other hand, students also dislike an activity if it is too easy and lacks challenge. 
Regardless of the specific reasons behind their dislike of an activity, students use micropolitical 
strategics to avoid the activities they dislike. As Megan so simply explains, "Kids like to do stuff 
they like. If they don't like it they don't want to do it. If they don't want to do it, they figure out 
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how not to do it" (#302). Megan's statement seems to represent the comments of all the students 
in the class; simply put, students resist activities they dislike. 

Students reveal and explain iheir passive resistance goals mainly during interviews I 
initiated with them. During these interviews, students often provide an example of a specific 
micropolitical strategy while explaining their micropolitical goal. For instance, in the following 
two interview excerpts, Matthew and Martha connect their use of ignoring to their goal of 
preventing classroom activities or instruction they dislike: 

Example #1-- Matthew: "Sometimes math is boring, and 1 don't wantjo do it. 1 
use my imagination or find something else to do until it is not boring." (#247) 

I-xaniple #2-Martha: "1 like playing with my dog especially when the class is 
doing something 1 don't like." (#243) 

Both Matthew and Martha use ignoring as a micropolitical strategy to prevent an activity they 
dislike. In example one, Matthew uses ignoring to prevent a boring activity, a particular type of 
math activity. In the second example, Martha uses ignoring by diverting her attention to another 
object to prevent a class activity she dislikes. While their explanations differ slightly (Matthew 
describes disliking the activity while Martha describes being bored- by the activity), in both 
examples, the students use ignoring as a micropolitical strategy to prevent participation in the 
classroom activity. 

During interviews, 1 discovered other student micropolitical strategies and student goals 
for using the strategies. For example, in explaining her use of topic changing as a micropolitical 
strategy, Beth explains, "1 change what ve are talking about because 1 don't like it. I would 
rather talk about something else." (#240). Beth connects her use of topic changing to her dislike 
of a classroom activity. Simply put, when Beth dislikes an activity, she attempts to prevent it or 
avoid it by changing the subject. 

Students also reveal and explain their goals for using partial compliance as a 
micropolitical strategy. For example, Blake explains: 

Sometimes I'll do part of what she (Mrs. Cole] wants but not all of what she 
wants because 1 really don't like what she wants me to do. But it I don't do part 
of it I will get in big trouble. So \ do part. (#237) 

In this case, Blake acknowledges he used partial compliance when he does not like an activity. 
However, he also recognizes the potential negative personal outcomes (i.e., punishment; that can 
u .a refusal to do the activity. Thus, Blake, in using partial compliance as a 

micropolitical strategy, does enough of the activity to stay out of trouble and yet still manages to 
avoid part of the disliked activity. While Blake does not prevent the entire activity, he modifies it 
so he can deal with it better. 
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Another stiidcnl. Brian, discusses his goal in using imcrnintion as a micropolitical 
strnlooy. 1 asked Brian to explain n\ by he persistently interrupted Mrs. Cole during a reading 
assignment. Brian explains: 

1 didn't want to read. 1 set tired of reading. I like it sometimes (reading) but not 
some stories and not domg it for so long. So when 1 don't like it I keep 
in'erruDtino Mrs. Cole and asking her about doing other thmgs 1 like better but 
she win say "oo back and do your reading." So i keep trying and asking, she 
gets tired of me interrupting and she will let me do something else that 1 like 
better. (#256) 

According to Brian, interruption is a strategy he uses to prevent, delay, or modify activities that 
he dislikes. Furthermore, Brian slates that the strategy of interruption is better used through its 
persistent and often unrelenting use on Mrs. Cole. Brian conHdes that even if Mrs. Cole still 
refuses to modify or forfeit his reading assignincnt, he is able to consume a great deal of time 
with his persistent use of the strategy. As a result, very little remaining activity time is available 
in which he actually has to participate in the disliked activity. Therefore, if Brian is unable to 
completely prevent the activity, he can still delay or modify it to avoid as much of the activity as 
possible. 

The final micropolitical passive resistance strategy is that of repetition. Students also 
discuss their goals for using repetition as a micropolitical strategy. During a small group 
interview, Ralston explains students' use of repetition: 

Some kids a-.k lots of questions on purpose and Mrs. Cole has to keep repeating 
herself, .see, the kids already know the answers but they ask the questions 
anvwav and they ask the same questions in different ways .so then Mre. Cole, 
she says the same answers over and over. . .it takes a lot of time so she don t 
have time to explain everything and we dont have time to fmish everything 
KU'r do this, it keeps kids from having to do the things they don't want to do, 
things they don't like. (#277) 

Accordinr. to Ralston, repetition, used as a micropolitical strategy, prevents students from 
participating in classroom activities that they dislike. Furthennore, during my group interview, 
the students acknowledge their ability to recognize when other students use micropolitical 
strategies. Students reveal through their comments that they not only recognize other students- 
use ormicropolitical strategics such as repetition, but often join in to strengthen the strategy's 
impact if it will benefit them individually. 

As evident from the above student interview responses, students have definite 
preferences (i.e., likes and dislikes) about the activities they pur-vic in the classroom. When 
students dislike a teacher initiated activity or instruction, they engage in passive resistance 
micropolitical strategies to delay, distract, modify, or even prevent the disliked activity or 
instruction. 
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Subcatcgorv of Student Micropolllical 
Resistance:' Aggressive Resistance 

A second subcategory of student micropolitical innucnce 1 developed from the data is that 
of apgrcssi ve resistance. Aggressive resistance refers to bold and often confrontational student 
oppolition directed toward Mrs. Cole. Mrs. Cole describes such confrontations as being 
stressful, intimidating, and potentially embarrassing for her. Unlike passive resistance, 
agorcssivc resistance involves micropolitical strategies that are much more direct and oven. 1 
find students to participate in aggressive micropolitical strategies less often than passive 
micropolitical strategies. In fact, overall 1 find students in my study to use very few instances of 
ayorcssive resistance. 

Students use aggressive resistance almost exclusively to prevent teachcrinitiated activities 
or instruction that they dislike. Students who use aggressive micropolitical strategies arc more 
concerned with preventing the disliked activity than with modifying or delaying the activity. In 
addition, students who use aggressive micropolitical strategies express little concern with the 
personal outcome of their strategies (i.e., resulting punishment). Micropolitical strategies of 
aoorcssive resistance include: protesting and using intermediaries. 

OCT 

ProtestiDR 

According to my field notes, students aggressively resist Mrs. Cole through the use of 
protesting. Protecting, as a micropolitical strategy is an individual (vs. group) student 
c,xpressio°n of intense dissatisfaction intended to oppose or challenge disliked teac her statements 
or actions. Student protesting generally takes (he form of intense verbal objections and 
arguments. Students use protesting to prevent teacher initiated activities and instructions that 
ihly dislike. According to students, protesting often influences Mrs. Cole to rescind her 
statements or actions and conform to student wishes. 

As evidenced by the following field note excerpt, students use the micropolitical strategy 
of protesting to oppose Mrs. Cole and to influence her to forfeit assignments that they dislike. 

The students are each making their own book as part of an academic uni t on 
"How books are made." Mrs. Cole has instnicted the students to add illustrations 
to enhance thei r books. Most students have completed or at least begun their 
illustrations. Mrs. Cole, noting that Nick has no illustrations in his book, tells 
him he needs to get busy with his illustrations. 

N ck protests: "I don't want to illustrate my book." 

Mrs. Cole: "Illustrations help the reader understand the book. It will make your 
book better." 

r ick: "No it won't. 1 don't want to add pictures." 
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Mrs. Cole; "ll will help the reader to understand by giving them pictures to look 
at." 

r>..ck [ver.' adamanlly]: "U won't." 

Mrs. Cole: "Yes. illustrations are important." 

Nick [loudly]: "I don't like books with pictures. 1 like books without pictures 
because then I can use mv imagination to make pictures and my pictures are better 
than the ones in the book. So I don't want my book to have pictures." [Other 
students are now watching the interaction taking place between Nick and Mrs. 
bole.] 

Mrs. Cole: "EverN'one in the class is using illustrations in their book. You don't 
want to be the only book without illustrations." 

Nick: [Nick's bodv is tense and his breathing is rapid and loud. He looks like he 
is going to cry. Tears begin to well in his eyes.] Nick yells. "I said 1 don't want 
to Tllustrate my book!" 

Mrs. Cole: Mrs. Cole pauses for a moment, "O.K. Nick, [she pauses again and 
seems to be reflecting on the situation] you don't have to illustrate your book." 
(#63-65) 

As the result of Nick's protest, Mrs. Cote forfeits Nick's illustration assignment. When I asked 
Mrs. Cole about letting Nick forfeit the illustrations from his book, she replied, "Nick had a 
good argument for not illustrating his book and he was so upset about it" (#81). Mrs. Cole 
explained that Nick's behavior was bothersome to her, and that she feared he was going to lose 
complete control and make a "nasty scene in the classrootn." She further explained that in this 
situation, it was more important for her to keep Nick from losing complete control than it was for 
her to make Nick illustrate his book. According to Mrs. Cole, if Nick was to lose complete 
control, even more of her energy and time would be consumed. In addition, Mrs. Cole reveals 
that direct and overt confrontatior^s, such as this one with Nick, are extremely stressful and 
potentially embarrassing for her if she is unable to get Nick under control. So, in this case, Mrs. 
Cole's psychological concems take precedence over her pedagogical ones. 

As for Nick, he later explains the situation, "I didn't care how much trouble 1 got in. I 

don't like to draw and I wasn't gonna do if (#1 13). Nick is never clear on why he so dislikes 

drawing illustrations. However, what is clear is that he h not going to draw, no matter what the 

cost to him personally. 

Students aiso use protesting when they perceive an action or statement by Mrs. Cole to be 

unfair. The following field note excerpt provides such an example: 

T he students are in line for lunch. Several students arc pushing and accusing 
each other of cutting in line. 
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N4rs Cole- "We arc ooins to be late for lunch because you {..e., the ^^■'•'^^ <;'^f > 
a'o beino loud. We are ju^st going to stay in this l.ne, we are not gomg to mo^e 
until everyone {emphasized by Mrs. Cole} is quiet. 

Chris (Loudly): "1 am being quiet!" 

Mrs. Cole: "No. you're not." 

Chris: "I am loo! It's not fair, they (i.e., pointing to several cl .ss members] arc 
the one's being loud!'' 

Mrs. Cole: Looking at Chris. "If everyone {i.e., with emphasis} will be quiet, 
we can go to lunch." 

Chris: "It was Paul and Mike who were talking! You said I was talking. 1 was 
being quiet!" 

Mrs. Cole: "Chris, be quiet." 
Chris: "1 was being quiet!" 

Mrs. Cole: "You were being quiet?" 

Chris: "I was quiet." 

Mrs Cole: "OK, OK. Let's just walk quietly to lunch Chris, come up here and 
lead us to lunch." Mrs. Cole places Chris at the front ol the line. 

Chris leads the class to lunch, even though everyone is not quiet. Several 
SdeTl'conrnue to talk aud push each other. Chris seems content as he leads the 
class to lunch. (#212) 

m the above field note excerpt, Chris uses the micropolitical strategy of protesting to challenge 
Mrs. Cole's statement that "everyone (i.e.. including Chris) is being loud." In explaining h,s 
behavior, Chris states: 

1 hate beino late for lunch cause then you don't get as much free time (i.e. 
tuden^ have p ay time outside after finishing lunch) and I hate U when she says 
evei^one is talking and I am not and then I miss my free time. (#218) 

Accordino to Chris, he feels Mrs. Cole's punishment (i.e., making him late for lunch) is unjust 
and unfair. He wants her to know in a direct and overt way how he feels about her unfair 
accusation to orevent it from happening again. As a result of Chris' continuous and aggressive 
.,..;nno Mr. Cole lets the students go to lunch i^gardless of the noise levd. My field notes 
"reveal thit students are still talking in line and had not gotten quiet as Mrs. Cole instructed. Mrs. 
Cole rescinds her ori ginal statement that "everyone (must bcl quiet (before] we can go to lunch^ 
Mrs Cole appears to be more focused on stopping Chris' emotional protesting than m getting the 
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rest of the students to he quiet in line. This time. Mrs. Cole places her psychological concerns 

over socialization ones. 

Ill explaining her actions, Mrs. Cole states. "At that point. 1 just wanted to get Chris to 
lunch so he would settle down and be quiet and so 1 could h-^vc some peace. Stuff like that 
iChris' protestingl can drive you crazy!" (#255). With this comment Mrs. Cole reveals her 
susceptibility to students' aggressive resistance behavior. Aggressive student behavior fractures 
her peace. In addition, Mrs. Cole notes that she would have felt very embarrassed if another 
teacher, a parent, or the principal had heard or witnessed Chris' actions. If they had, Mrs. Cole 
is afraid that they would perceive her to lack the ability to control her students and. thus, label her 

as an ineffective teacher. 

My data further reveal that, as a result of Chris' agg.vssive behavior, Mrs. Cole 
questions her own behavior. She comments that punishing the whole class for the misbehavior 
of a few students really is not fair. My field notes reveal her commenting on trying several new 
ideas for controlling classroom behavior that she perceives to be more equitable to all students. 

The following field note excerpt is another example of a student, Ralston, protesting what 
he perceives to be an unfair situation: 

Ralston is upset that the gids have lined up first to go to lunch. 
Ralston to Mrs. Cole: "Hey, how come you let the giris go first? 

Mrs. Cole: "1 didn't have to ask any girls to be quiet and to put their hands at 
their sides." 

Ralston: "Girls are your favorite. I saw girls talking. The girls were talking!" 
Mrs. Cole: "Shhhhh" 

Ralston: "The giris always talk and you let them go first e\ ery time! It's not fair! 
Girls always get chosen." 

Mrs. Cole: "SHHHHH!" 

Ralston- "Giris can talk and not get in trouble but boys can do nothing and get in 
trouble.' {Walking extra heavily down the hall} "Dumb ol' giris, dumb ol giris. 

Mrs. Cole to Ralston: "Next time, the boys can go first, OK? It will be the boys 
turn tomorrow." (#241) 

In the above field note excerpt, Ralston directly protests Mrs. Cole's decision to let the giris go 
first to lunch. Ralston bases his protest on the grounds that Mrs. Cole shows favoritism to giris 
and does not make the giris comply to the same behavioral, rules as boys. In using protesting as 
a micropolitical strategy, Ralston overtly voices his intense dissatisfaction about Mrs. Cole's 
decision. While Ralston's protest docs not infiuence Mrs. Cole to change her decision about 
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lolling ihc girls go first to lunch on that particular day. it docs result in her announcing her 
inlcnlion to let the boys go to lunch first the following day. My field notes reveal that the boys 
do go to lunch first the following day. 

Th-: following field note excerpt provides yet another example of how one student, Paula, 
uses protesting as a micropolitical strategy to prevent doing a teacher requested instruction that 
she dislikes: 

The class is giving their individual oral reports on the "sea unit." Paula is 
standing in front of the class, ready to give her oral report on swordtlsh. Mrs. 
Cole is video taping each student's report. The students will then take turns 
taking the video tape home to watch with their parents. Mrs. Cole turns the 
camera on and then finds a seat between two students. 

Mrs. Cole: "Paula, tell your name and the name of your report." 

Paula: "My name? The class already knows my name. I don't need to say my 
name? That's silly." 

Mrs. Cole: "Yes you do, for the tape, say your name." 
Paula {raises her voice]: "1 don't want to say my name." 

Mrs. Cole: "Just st^te your name and the title of your report. Not everyone who 
sees the tape will know your name." 

Paula: "They can ask their kid then. Their kid knows my name." 

Mrs. Cole: "Hurry up Paula, we have a lot of reports to do. Say your name and 
oet on with it." 

Paula- "No. 1 don't want to." [Paula starts shaking her head side to side as a 
nonverbal signal for the word no. She continues shaking side to side and refuses 
to stop and look at Mrs. Cole.] 

Mrs Cole- "O.K. Paula, just get on with your report. You are wasting your time 
and everyone else's as well." Paula begins her report without giving her name. 
(#85) 

As evidenced in the above example, Paula uses the micropolitical strategy of protesting to 
influence Mrs. Cole to rescind her instruction (i.e., that Paula state her name for the camera). 
According to Paula, she dislikes "telling [her] name in cameras" and feels "silly doing it" (#131). 
Furthermore, Paula states, "I'm not going to do things that make me look silly" (#131). 
According to Paula's comments, she dislikes and feels self-conscious stating her name on the 
camera. Paula is also willing to face the consequences (possible punishment) of her actions 
rather than state her name on the camera. 

In explaining her actions of allowing Patila to give her report without stating her name, 

Mrs. Cole comments: 
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After a point some things just don't seem worth it. If I would have said anything 
else she would iust have argued about it some more. We fclassi didn't have the 
time and I didn't have the patience or the energy to continue arguing with her. 
(#159) 

In describing her actions. Mrs. Cole states that continuing her effort to make Paula conform to 
her instruction would have consumed more time and energy than she was willing to give. In 
addition. Mrs. Cole does not feel that she would ever have succeeded in getting Paula to conform 
to her instruction. As a result. Paula succeeds in giving her report without stating her name. 

In summary, students aggressively resist Mrs. Cole through the use of protesting. 
Protesting, as a micropolitical strategy, is an individual (i.e.. vs. group) student expression of 
intense dissatisfaction intended to directly oppose or challenge disliked teacher statements or 
actions. Student protesting generally takes the form of intense verbal objections and arguments. 
Students use protesting to prevent teacher initiated activities and instructions that they dislike. 
According to students, protesting often inHuences Mrs. Cole to rescind her statements or actions 
and support student wishes. 

Using Intermediaries 

Students also aggressively resist disliked teacher actions through the use of 
intcmiediaries. Intermediaries, in a micropolitical sense, are student supporters who intervene 
between Mrs. Cole and the student for the puq^ose of preventing teacher initiated activities or 
instructions that students dislike. Below, two students describe their micropolitical intermediary 
use in a recent school situation: 

Sam: "We don't get in trouble very much. When we have been in trouble is 
when the whole class has to sit down during recess. We are not talking but the 
whole class has to sit down because a few kids are talking." 

Megan: "Like if someone starts talking and they get in trouble, we all get in 
troifble. Then we have to sit down and miss out on play time." 

Sam- "We didn't like it and we told Mrs. Cole but she wouldn't listen to us and 
we were afraid we were going to.get in trouble. So we told our parents about it, 
like how unfair it was and that it wasn't our fault and that Mrs. Cole wouldn t 
listen to us. But now we don't have to do it [miss play time] anymore because 
we told our parents." 

Meoan: "Our parents talked to [the principal]. Now Mrs. Cole .can't do that 
anymore. She can't make us sit down when it's someone else's fault. (#V /) 

As evidenced in the above field note excerpt, students use their parents and the principal as 
intennediaries to successfully influence Mrs. Cole to change her actions. According to the 
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students, the use of intermediaries is a last resort. For example, students state that they will seek 
to int-lucnce Mrs. Cole first on their own but if they are unsuccessful, they will then seek 
intemicdiary support of parents and the principal. According to Mrs. Cole, student use of 
intermediaries is intimidating, especially in cases where, in hind sight, she feclsthat she did not 
use her best judgment in dealing with students. 

Review of Aggressive Resistance 

In review, the second subcategory of student microiX)litical innuence developed from the 
data is that of aggressive resistance. Aggressive resistance refers to bold and often 
confrontational student actions directed toward Mrs. Cole. Micropolitical strategies of aggressive 
resistance include protesting and the use of intermediaries. According to Mrs. Cole, such 
confrontations are stressful, intimidating, and potentially embarrassing for her. Unlike passive 
resistance, student aggressive resistance involves micropolitical strategies that are much more 
direct and overt. I fmd students to participate in aggressive micropolitical strategies less often 
than passive micropolitical strategies. For instance, I actually witnessed (i.e., through participant 
observation) only four instances of student use of protesting as an aggressive micropolitical 
strategy. I conducted student and teacher interviews to triangulate each of the protesting 
instances I witnessed. I did not witness any instances of student use of intennediaries as an 
aggressive micropolitical strategy. Students reveal the strategy of intermediaries through their 
interview comments and admit that they use the strategy inf rcquently as a last resort. 

As revealed by student interviews, the goal of student aggressive resistance is to prevent 
teacher initiated activities or instruction that students intensely dislike. Students reveal and 
explain their aggressive resistance goe's mainly during interviews. During these interviews, 
stiidents describe and explain their micropolitical strategies and intended goal outcomes. For 
example, students connect their use of protesting as a micropolitical strategy of resistance to 
achieving their goal of avoiding or preventing an intensely disliked teacher activity. The 
following two student interview excerpts describe this connection: 

Welslev: "Some things aren't fair. Kids let Mrs. Cole know that they don't like 
Lt and that it's not right and that they aren't going to do it so she can change her 
mind." (#271) 

Blake- "We tell her [Mis. Cole] because we don't like it, we hate it, we can't 
stand it . . we let her know how we feel, like how it isn't fair. When she knows 
how strongly we feel and that we are going to feel that way until she changes it 
she w ill change her mind." 
(#272) 

In both Welsley's and Blake's interview excerpts, they begin their comments by stating their 
intense dislike or even hatred for a particular activity or instruction that Mrs. Cole expected them 
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to confomi to. In addition both comments demonstrate Welslc y's and Blake's intentional 
abilities to present their feelings to Mrs. Cole in the form of a protest. The students express their 
strono dislike of a specific activity or event, describe their feelings, announce their intentions, 
and then wait to see v. hat Mrs. Cole will do. Furthermore. I find in my data that students who 
protest certain teacher initiated instructions or decisions are usually not interested in compromise 
with Mrs. Cole but rather in having their own conditions met. which usually means Mrs. Cole 
has to forfeit a particular decision or instruction. 

According to students, they use micropolitical aggressive resistance strategics when they 
feel intense dislike. Intense dislike of an activity results in students using micropolitical 
strategies without regard to the personal outcome of their actions (i.e.. potential punishmentV 
" Students also reveal and discuss their micropolitical goals as they describe their use of 
intermediaries as a micropolitical strategy to inOuence Mrs. Cole. For example. Devin states. "If 
somethino is reallv bad and we can't stop it, and Mrs. Cole won't listen to us, we tell our parents 
because she (Mrs. Cole] listens to parents" (#291). According to Devin, she uses intermediaries 
as a microoolitical strategy under the following four circumstances: (1) when the situation is 
severe (2) when other strategies fail to prevent the disliked activity. (3^ when she can not 
perceive any other way of preventing or avoiding the situation, and (4) when she cannot get Mrs. 

Cole to agree with her concerns. 

Furthemiore. according to all students' interview comments, parents have more power 
with Mrs. Cole than students do: therefore, students use parents to accomplish what they cannot 
and yet want in the classroom. Another student, Megan, echoes the same thoughts when she 
state's "Sometimes mv Mom will tell Mrs. Cole if I don't like something and don't want to do 
something and Mrs. Cole won't make me do it" (#293). As t.iis comment reveals, parents are 
strono intemiediaries that student use to avoid or prevent classroom activities they dislike. 

" As evident from all the above interview responses, sludents are able to identify and 
strateoicallv resist teacher initiated activities that they strongly or intensely dislike. Although 
discussed eariier under the subcategory of student passive resistance, it should be noted again 
that individual student reasons for disliking a teacher initiated activity are extremely varied. For 
example, students mention such reasons as fear of failure, fear of peer rejection, lack of 
comprehension, and boredom as reasons for disliking an activity. However, regardless of 
individual student's reasons for disliking a teacher initiated activity, all students (i.e., as revealed 
through student interviews) use aggressive micropolitical influence strategies to prevent activities 
they intensely dislike. 
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Consequences of Student Passive and Aggressive 
Micropolitical Resistance on the Teacher 

According to Mrs. Cole, students' use of micropolitical strategies of resistance, both 
passive and aggressive, are very innuential on her both professionally and personally. She 
explains: 

While 1 wish students would always cooperate with everything I say and do, I 
certainly don't expect that. I think that's (student resistance! part of teaching. So 
some [emphasis added by Mrs. Cole] resistance is beneficial, it helps me to 
know how the students are reacting to what 1 am doing. It gives me feedback. 
Helps me to re-adjust my teaching or makes me aware of student needs. (#32 1 ) 

In the above intei^iew excerpt, Mrs. Cole reveals that she expects and benefits from some (i.e., 
mild and occasional) student resistance. According to Mrs. Cole, she uses the feedback she 
oains from student resistance to help her to evaluate and readjust her teaching to meet students 
needs. 

However, Mrs. Cole acknowledges that student strategies of resistance that are excessive 
and occur continuously have negative consequences for her. In explaining the negative effects of 
excessive student resistance, Mrs. Cole changes the focus of her interview comments from her 
students to herself. She states: 

When it [student resistance] is excessive or aggressive and continuous 
{emphasis added by Mrs. Cole}, and nothing I do works, then it really affects me 
neoatively. It affects me professionally as a teacher. I wonder if 1 am doing a 
oood job, if I am a good teacher. And that affects me personally. You can't help 
but feel depressed personally if you feel you are not performing well. (#327) 

Mrs. Cole uses the terms excessive, aggressive, and continuous to describe student 
micropolitical strategies that have negative affects on her. For the most part, she is describing the 
aooressive resistant student strategies of protesting and the use of intermediaries. However, 
Mrs. Cole also identifies excessive use of passive student strategies such as ignoring, topic 
changes, partial compliance, interruption, and repetition, as having negative consequences on 
her. 

I asked Mrs. Cole to describe specifically the negative consequences she experiences 
from students' excessive, aggressive, and continuous micropolitical strategies of resistance. In 
her answer, she links such student micropolitical strategies of resistance to her feelings of 
professional incompetence, personal discouragement, job dissatisfaction, and fatigue. 

hi 1 . 1 1 ring to her feeling of professional incompetence, Mrs. Cole states, "you're afraid 
you're not a good teacher, even though you know you are, you worry that maybe you have lost 
it. You feel like a failure as a teacher" (#327). According to Mrs. Cole, when students use 
excessive and aggressive forms of resistance in the classroom, she feels that she is not a good 
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teacher, lhal she has failed in her prorcssional role to control student behavior nnd to motivate 
students to Icam. 

Mrs. Cole explains that students' excessive and aggressive use of micropolitical resistant 
strategies create within her feelings of personal discouragement. In discussing personal 
discouragement, she states: 

I sometimes feel like 1 am just not making a difference. . . .You tr>' so hard and 
you feel like hey, I'm not reaching the students or meeting their needs 
emotionally, academically or in any way. And they're not wantmg to learn. It 
can be really discouraging, i carry it home with me. It makes you Icel down, 
like you can't do anything right. It creates a very negative kind of mood. My 
husband notices it right away. (#334) 

Mrs. Cole links her feelings of professional incompetence (i.e., failure as a teacher) to her 
feelings of personal discouragement. She explains that when she feels like a failure at school, it 
affects her personal life away from school. Mrs. Cole describes an overxvhelming sense of 
discouragement as resulting from her perceived professional incompetence. She describes the 
discouragement as a state of depression that follosvs her from school to home. She characterizes 
the state of depression with feelings of worthlessness, uselessness, and feelings of inabihty to 
accomplish even the smallest of personal tasks such as cooking. 

Mrs. Cole also comments on the consequences of excessive and aggressive student 
resistant strategies on her job satisfaction. She explains, "In those instances when I'm 
discouraged, I wonder if it is all worth it, you know that maybe I should do something else. 
You feel very dissatisfied" (#325). According to Mrs. Cole's above comment, she links 
excessive and aggressive student resistant strategies to her sense of job dissatisfaction. She 
acknowledges that during those occasional times when she experiences feelings of professional 
incompetence and personal dissatisfaction, she often has feelings of dissatisfaction about her job. 
For example, she feels that the pay is too low, that the students are too lazy, that parents are 
unsupportive, and that the expectations (i.e., by parents, principal, and the community) for what 
she must accomplish in the classroom are too high. 

Mrs. Cole also cites physical fatigue as a negative consequence of excessive and 
aooressive student resistant micropolitical strategies. According to Mrs. Cole, dealing with 
student resistant micropolitical strategies often creates extra work for her. She explains that 
student resistance results in delays and distractions in classroom instruction and learning. From 
the delays and distractions, valuable classroom time is lost. When classroom time is lost, Mrs. 
Cole has to rework her schedule and lesson plans, and often has to stay late or take work home 
in order to catch up or to get back on her academic schedule. The extra work, on top of an 
already full work day results in what Mrs. Cole terms as fatigue. She describes fatigue as 
physical, mental, and emotional exhaustion. Furthermore, according to Mrs. Cole, excessive 
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and aggressive student resistance strategics require extra anionnls of her personal energy and 
patience, leas ing her fatigued. 

Review of Student Resistance 

Summary of Student Resistance 
Micropolitical Strategics 

1 nnd two subcategories of student micropolitical resistance toward the teacher in my 
data. They are passive student resistance and aggressive student resistance. Passive 
micropolitical strategies of resistance are less direct and less confrontational than aggressive 
micropolitical strategies of resistance. In addition, students participate in passive resistance more 
often than in aogressive resistance. I find two major reasons for this preference in my data. 
First, passive micropolitical strategies of resistance are generally thought by students to work 
effectively. Second, passive micropolitical strategies of resistance conform to student role 
expectancies. Students, through both past and present experiences, are socialized to behave as 
compilers in the classroom; therefore, students perceive passive mic.opolitical strategies as a 
more temperate and restrained way to show resistance. Passive resistance micropolitical 
strategies include repetition, interruption, topic changes, ignoring, and partial compliance. 

° My research also reveals that students usually try passive resistance first to resist a 
teacher initiated activity or instruction that they dislike. If passive resistance fails to resist the 
teacher initiated activity or instruction, students have two choices: (1 ) to modify or change the,r 
coal so as to participate in the disliked activity, or (2) to use aggressive resistance micropolitical 
Strategies. Students use aggressive resistance only in eases where they experience an intenseand 
almost unbearable dislike of an activity. 

Aggressive student micropolitical influence refers to bold and often confrontational 
student behavior directed at resisting a teacher initiated activity or instruction that students 
intensely dislike. Mrs. Cole describes su.ch confrontations as stressful, intimidating, and 
potentially embarrassing for her. Unlike passive resistance, aggressive resistance involves 
micropolitical strategies that are much more direct and overt. Students who use aggressive 
micropolitical strategies are more concerned with preventing the disliked activity than with any 
punishments that their strategic use might cause them. Micropolitical strategies of aggressive 
resistance include protesting and the use of intermediaries. 

unaiy of Student Resistance 
Micropolitical Goals 

According to student interviews, the students' goals for using micropolitical strategies of 
passive resistanJci.e., repetition, interruption, topic changes, ignonng, and partial compliance) 
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is to delay, distract, modify, or prevent teacher initialed activities that students dislike. My data 
funhcr reveal that students have varying and diverse reasons for disliking a particular activity. 
Reasons for student dislike of an activity include: a lack of comprehension of the activity, a fear 
of failure, a fear of peer rejection, and boredom. In other words, students often say they dislike 
a., activity because they do not understand it, do not feel contldent in succeeding in the activity, 
and are, therefore, afraid of possible failure of the activity. According to students, failure of an 
activity results in self-embarrassment and possible rejection by peers. Moreover, students say 
failure results in the disappointment of their parents, which often leads to parent initiated 
punishment. Students also mention their dislike of an activity based on their already prov en 
attainment of the task and resulting boredom with doing a task that has little or no challenge to 
them. 

I'niike aggressive micropolitical strategies of resistance, students who use passive 
niicropolitical strltegies of resistance take into account the possible consequences of their actions. 
In using passive micropolitical strategies, students attempt to prevent disliked activities without 
gettina into much, if any, trouble. Students for the most part are not willing to risk punishment . 
To prevent the disliked activity. Thus, in many cases, when students realize that preventing the 
activity is unrealistic and will cause them to get into trouble, wil compromise. For example, 
instead of preventing the activity, students attempt to delay, distract, or somehow modify the 
disliked activity. Thus, while students do not completely preventihe entire activity, they delay, 
distract, or modify it to lessen the disliked activity's impact. 

In comparison, students' interview statements reveal a similar but more innexible student 
goal for using micropolitical strategies of aggressive resistance (i.e., protesting and using 
Tntermediaries). According to students, the goal of student aggressive resistance is to prevent 
teacher initiated activities or instruction that students intensely dislike. In aggressive resistance, 
students are less interested in delaying, distracting, or modifying disliked teacher initiated 
activities or instructions and more interested in preventing disliked teacher initiated activities or 
instructions. Students explain that they use aggressive resistance strategies when they feel 
intense dislike about an activity or instruction. This intense dislike results in students using 
micropolitical strategies without regard to the risks of punishment resulting from their actions. 
Students use aggressive micropolitical strategies rarely, but when they do, they are not interested 
in compromisrwith Mrs. Cole but rather in having their own conditions met, which means they 
expect Mrs. Cole to rescind a particular decision or activity. 

In analyzing both of the above goals of student resistance, one culminating (i.e., 
inclusive of both student passive and aggressive goals) goal emerges. The culminating goal of 
student resistant strategies is to delay, distract, modify, or prevent teacher initialed activities and 
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instructions that students dislike. I used student interviews and participant observation to 
discover and corroborate this culminating goal. 

Summary of Consequences of Student Resistant 
MicropoUtical Strategies on the leacher 

According to Mrs. Cole, students' micropolitical strategies of resistance (i.e., both 
passive and aggrrssive resistance) are ve,7 inOuential on her both professionally and personally. 
She states thall limited amount of passive student resistance is both beneficial and expected. 
According to Mrs. Cole, she uses the feedback she gains from student passive resistance to help 
her redirect her teaching to better meet student needs. 

However, Mrs. Cole says that student micropolitical strategies of resistance that are 
excessive aooressive, and occur continuously have negative consequences for her. For the most 
part Mrs Cole is describing the aggressive resistant student strategies of protesting and the use 
of intermediaries. However, she also identifies excessive use of passive student strategies such 
as ionorino, topic changes, partial compliance, interruption, and repetition as having negative 
conlequencfes for her. Negative consequences include feelings of professional incompetence, 
personal discouragement, job dissatisfaction, and fatigue. 

Theoretical Propositions 

My purpose in this section is to interrelate and elevate my findings, i.e., the category, 
subcaleoories, and incidents of student micropolitical resistance, to the level of a grounded, 
substantive theory of the micropolitlcs of the elementa,7 classroom. The theory I developlrom 
this study is substantive rather than formal. A substantive theory evolves from the study of a 
phenomenon positioned in one particular situational context (Strauss & Corbin, 1990). 
Similarly the substantive micropolitical theory I d.rive from this study is grounded in the 
particular situational context of one elementary classroom. In contrast, a formal theory develops 
from a study of a phenomenon explon^d under many different types of situations (e.g., a 
micropolitical theory derived from a variety of situations such as various and numerous 
classroom grade levels, types of schools, and types of students and teachers). So, the present 
study is substantive in that it is situated in one particular context, namely, one second grade 
classroom. I present the grounded, substantive theory I developed from this context ,n the tonn 

of five theoretical propositions. 

Straw nd Corbin (1990) and Blumer(l%9) advocate the use of theoretical 
propositions as a method of expressing sociological theory. A theoretical proposition, according 
to Strauss and Corbin ( 1990) and Blumer ( 1969), is a theoretical statement. According to 
Strauss and Corbin (1990), propositions are necessary to suggest how phenomena might 
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possibly relate to one another. Fuithcrmorc, Blumer( 19<>9) states that the specification of 
concepts and their relationships phrased in terms of propositions is necessary for the 
development of new areas of study. Therefore. 1 use the following five propositions, as 
sugoestcd by Strauss and Corbin ( 1990) and Blunier (1969) for the following pdrix)ses: ( 1 ) to 
express a theor>' of the micropolitics of one elementary classroom, (2) to suggest how the 
research categories, subcategories, and incidents {X)ssibly relate to one another, and (3) to aid in 
the development of a new area of study, that of micropolitics. 

! present the five propositions within three micropolitical areas that correspond to my 
initial guiding research questions. These areas include: (1 ) the selection of micropolitical 
strategies, (2) the goals of micropolitical strategies, and (3) the consequences of micropolitical 
strategies. "{ ground each theoretical proposition in the findings of my study. With the exception 
of the propositions found within the section entitled the goals of micropoiiticai strategics, 
it is not possible to compare my theoretical proiTOsitions to micropolitical literature. The literature 
is simply not available, the reason for this lack of microiX)litical literature is because 
micropolitics is still a new and developing field of study, and as such, no studies have yet been 
conducted on the micropolitics of the elementary classroom. Thus, this study is the first of its 
kind and will provide a foundation for future studies in the area of teacher-student micropolitical 
relationships. I will now discuss the propositions beginning with the area entitled: The Goals ot 
Micropolitical Strategies. 

The Goais of MicropotiticaLStratesies 

Proposition One: Students will view each issue that arises in the classroom in tenns of their 
own goals. 

Proposition Two: The greater the perceived difference between the students' and the teacher's 
respective goals, the greater the probability that students and the teacher will use r ;icropoliticaJ 
strategies to influence the achievement of their respective goals. 

Micropolitical influence refers to the act of impacting or swaying another towards one's 
own goals. As evidenced in my findings and as I state in proposition one, both students and the 
teacher in this study are micropolitical actors with their own goals and strategies to impact or 
sway one another toward the achievement of their preferred goals. According to my study, 
microjX)Iitical goals are the desired ends or aims pursued by students and Mrs. Cole that result 
from their interests, values, needs, ideologies, preferences, beliefs, motivations, and purposes. 
Mrs. Cole and her students view each issue that arises in the classroom in terms of their own 
micropolitical goals. When students perceive Mrs. Cole's goals to differ from their own, 
students choose and use micropolitical strategies to ensure achievement of their own goals. 

St 
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Thus, when Mrs. Cole's and students' goals differ, they use micropolitical strategies in order to 
influence (i.e.. to sway or impact) one another toward the achievement of their own preferred 
ooals The oreater the perceived difference between Mrs (^olc's goals and students' goals, the 
greater ihc usage of micropolitical strategics in the classroom. 

The micropolitical literature provides direct support for propositions one and two. 
Central to the micropolitical perspective is the use of strategic inlluence to achieve goals in 
organizational settings (Blase, 1991 a). Furthermore, according to Bloonie and Willett ( 199 1 ). 
thlconcept of micropolitical inlluence refers to microi>olitical strategies that teachers and students 
use in balancing contradictory goals that appear in the day-to-day interactions of the classroom. 
1 ikewise, in my study, the concept of micropolitical inlluence underscores the essence of day-to- 
day interactions between students and Mrs. Cole and refers to the use of micropolitical strategies 
that they use to e.xert inlluence on each other for purposes of goal achievement. According to 
other microi>olitical literature (Bacharach & Mitchell, 1987: Bacharach & Uwler. 1980), the 
classroom, as an organizational setting, is shaped by the political influence that classroom 
members exert on each other to achieve their goals. 

The Selection of Micropolitical Strategies 

ProDOsition Three: If students dislike a teacher initiated activity, the greater the probability 
That smderwiU use micropolitical strategies of resistance to avo.d the actw.ty. 

ProDOsition Four: If students perceive their participation in the teacher activity will not result 
fn snEt obtainTnt of preferred rewards, the greater the probab.hty that students wdl use 
micropolitical strategies of resistance to avoid the activity. 

Two main theoretical statements concerning students' use of resistance are revealed in 
propositions three and four. According to proposition three, students' micropolitical resistance 
strateoies are the result of student dislike of a teacher initiated activity. Why students dislike an 
activity depends on the students' own individual interests, values, needs, preferences, beliefs, 
motivations, or purposes. 1 discovered the following five reasons for student dislike of an 
activity in my data: (1) students' failure to see how participation in the activity will result in the 
obtainment of preferred student rewards, (2) students' lack of understanding of the activity, (3) 
students' lack of confidence in successfully participating in the activity, (4) students' perception 
that the activity lacks challenge, and (5) students' fear of failure resulting from their inabdity to 
suc.cssruily participate in the activity. Students say these five reasons result in their use ot 
micropolitical strategies of resistance. 

But as 1 revealed in proposition two, if students can see a way of receiving a preferred 
and valued reward for cooperating with a mildly disliked activity, students are likely to do so. 
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i lou ever, if students i^crccive their participation in a mildly disliked teacher activity will not 
result in student obtainment of preferred rewards, the greater the probability that students will use 
niicropolitical strategies of resistance to avoid the activity. 

kegardless. when students feel an inten.se, rather than mild, dislike for an activity, they 
aggressiveW resist the activity. Preventing the intensely disliked activity takes precedence over 
(Ik students' concerns of avoiding punishment. In other words, the perceived cost of 

participating in the intensely disliked activity is greater than the perceived benefits to be gained by 

participating in the disliked activity. 

Support for proi>ositions three and four are unavailable in microiwlitical literature. As 

prcv iously mentioned, this is the case because there have been no studies conducted on students' 

miciopolitical behaviors in the classroom. 

The Conscquencc s_ofJV 1icropoiit»cal Strate gics 

Prouosition Fhe: The more students use and depend upon micropolitical strategies of 
resistance to influence the teacher, the greater the probability that the teacher w,ll cxpcnence 
negative consequences. 

According to Mrs. Cole, students' use of micropolitical strategies ..I resistance arc very 
influential on her'both professionally and personally. She states that a limited amount of passive 
student resistance is beneficial, expected, and positively perceived. According to Mrs. Cole, she 
is able to use the feedback she gains from student passive resistance to help her refocus and 
redirect her teaching in effort to meet student needs. 

However, Mrs. Cole st^ites that student micropolitical strategies of resistance that she 
perceives to be excessive, aggressive, and to occur continuously have negative consequence^s for 
her. Thus, the more students use micropolitical strategies of resistance, the greater the 
probability that Mrs. Cole will experience negative consequences. Negative consequences for 
Mrs. Cole include a self-perception of professional incompetence, job dissatisfaction, and 
personal discouragement and fatigue. 

No published micropolitical data exi.sts, to date, tliat explores the consequences of student 
micropolitical classroom influence on the teacher. Thus, support for proposition five is 
unavailable in micropolitical literature. 

Implications 

The micropolitical perei^ective has implications for university educational programs, and 
nrcservice and inseivice teachers and principals. According to Bla.«5C (in press), micropolitical 
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knowledge and skills arc relevant to understanding, working in. and changing the character of 

lite in schools. Blase (1991a) explains: 

The niicropolitical perspective on organization provides a valuable and 
potent approach to understanding the woof and warp of the fabnc ot dayjo-day . 
ife in schools. This perspective highlights the fundamentals of human behavior 
and purpose. Micropolitics is about power and how people use ,t to mnuence 
others and to protect themselves. It is about conflict and how people compete 
with each other to get what they want. It is about cooperation and how peop e 
build support among themselves to achieve their ends. It is about what people m 
all social settings think about and have strong feelings about, but what is so often 
unspoken and not easily observed, (p. 1) 

As revealed in the above quote. Blase makes reference to several implications of micropolitical 
knowledge and skills for all educators, including teachers, principals, and university educators. 
I-irst, the micropolitical perspective is valuable for understanding school life-understanding 
why individuals in schools, whether it be teachers, students, principals, or parents, behave as 
they do. Understanding why individuals act as they do must preclude any action taken to modify 
or change their actions. Second, according to Blase C 1991a), micropolitical knowledge and skills 
are important for proactive influence purposes, to help individuals influence others so as to 
acliieve their own goals and purposes. On the other hand, micropolitical knowledge and skills 
can also be used to help individuals react to, prevent, or counter negative types of influence. 
Third, micropolitical knowledge and skills will help school and university members develop 

shared goals and to build cooperative support needed for the achievement of shared goals that 

will ultimately lead to the improvement of education. 

While the above micropolitical implications are broad and general in nature, 1 will low 

outline spcciflc recommendations for micropolitical use based on my present study. In the 

following section, 1 discuss micropolitical recommendations for teachers and university 

education programs. 

Reconimendations 



Recommendations for Teachers 

1 . Teachers should be prepared to operate effectively in a dynamic and higUy micropoliucal 
world of the classroom. 

1 i vis should be prepared (i.e., skilled) to deal with classroom influence in two 
different ways. First, teachers should be prepared to operate reactively, as targets of classroom 
influence. Teachers should be aware of potential and actual types of influence strategies that 
students use in the classroom. Teachers should also be skilled in responding to student influence 
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stiatogics in appropriate ways, taking into account the situational context of the classroom and the 
individuality of each student. Second, teachers should be prepared to operate- .^roactively, as 
initiators of classroom intluence. Teachers shuuld be aware of the types of inHucnce strategies 
they use and how those strategies are perceived by individual students. Furthermore, teacheis 
should always be conscious of the consequences of their inllucnce strategies on students. 
2. Teachers should seek to understand students from a micropolitical standpoint. 

Teachers should make an effort to not only assess the micropolitical straiegies.of 
students, but to seek the purposes or goals of others' micropolitical strategies. Thus, in the 
' context of the prcsciu study. Mrs. Cole should seek to understand why her students use 
microiX)liticai strategies of resistance. 

For example, a student resistant strategy could be considered a symptom of an underlying 
problem of student and teacher goal incompatibility. In other words, the student is resisting Mrs. 
Cole's activity because that activity is incompatible with the students' goal. If Mrs. Cole 
addresses only the symptom, (i.e., the student's strategy of resistance), without recognizing the 
underlying goal or purpose of the strategy, the goal or purpose of the student resistance will 
never be discovered and the incompatibility never resolved. In this case, it is likely that the 
student strategy of resistance will be met with a counter strategy of resistance by Mrs. Cole, and 
thus a vicious'cycle is bom of strategy and counter strategy between the student and Mrs. Cole. 
This cycle has littie potential for achieving positive consequences for either Mrs. Cole or her 
stxidents. Teachers must learn to get to the heart of the student resistance and treat the cause of 
student resistance and not just the symptoms. Teachers must also realize that when teacher and 
students' goals and strategies are incongnient, a climate is created that prevents both teacher and 
student from reaping the benefits of classroom success. 

3. Teachers should also be awase of how their actions reinforce certain student micropolitical 
behaviors. 

For example, teachers should be careful not to be more accepting of students' use of 
passive types of micropolitical resistance as opposed to aggressive resistance. While, it may be 
initially less stressful and time consuming for teachers to allow students to participate in passive 
resistance such as partial compliance or ignoring as opposed to aggressive and confrontational 
resistance such as protesting and using intermediaries, the subsequent management problems 
associated with this type of acceptance are likely to be even more troublesome and demanding in 
the long terra. Teachers should encourage students to verbalize the reasons behind their 
resistance, even if such encounters make both students and teacher uneasy. This type of candor 
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is likely lo expose the actual reasons for the resistance and promote more cooperative classroom 
opportunities that contribute to further classroom success. 

teaching and learnmg. 

Althouoh microi>olitical influence is necessary to accomplish various goal-oriented 
teaching and learning outcomes, the teacher must never forget to consider the effects of h.s or her 
influence, not only on the successful achievement of his or her goal, but a.so on the students 

'"""'"''For instance, teachers should develop an awareness of when and how to use 
.nicropolitical influence strategies to achieve teaching and lean.ing outcomes. And, m order to 
know how to use influence effectively, the teacher must know her students, their needs, and tl.e,r 

goals. . , . ... , 

Special efforts should also be taken by teachers to determine how the,r m.cropoht.cal 
Influence may unconsciously and inadvertently alTect students. For instance, teachers should 
take time to reflect on their own micropolitical behaviors to detem.ine how these behaviors are 
being interpreted by students (i.e., based on conversations with students), and to sohat feedback 
from students about the consequences of teacher strategies. 
5. Teachers must be aware of their micropolitical example to students. 

Teachers have a moral and ethical responsibility to use appropriate means of influence in 
the classroom. My study flnds that students often rely on influence strategies that they have 
previously seen used by others or that they have previously been the recipients of. Thus, ,t .s 
possible that students learn micropolitical influence through the examples and experiences they 
have in the classroom. As such, teachers must be aware of how their micropoht.cal behav.or ,s 
recreated in the lives of students. As the saying goes, "Children learn what they hve." 

Recommendations for University 
Education Programs 

1 University education progran^s should provide opportunities for teachers, both prescrvice and 
inservice, to develop micropolitical knowledge. 

<p; . ...itv programs should provide opportunities for teachers to develop the following 
types of micropolitical knowledge: (1) an awareness and understanding of the impact that 
n^icropolitical behavior has on schools, (2) how to identify and respond appropriately to the 
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lypcs of micropolitical influence being used in schools, and (3) to develop an awareness of one's 
own micropolitical behavior. 

Opiwrtiinitics to develop micropolitical knowledge could be accomplished in two ways, 
l-irst. microti tical knowledge could be dcvcloiKd by adding courses on the micropolitical 
perspective to the existing university academic course curriculum in both teacher education and 
principal education programs. Next, microiwlitical knowledge could be developed by integrating 
micropolitical research holistically into already existing university courses, to include such topics 
as conflict resolution, negotiation, group dynamics, classroom management, motivation, 
decision making, organizational change, organizational leadership, supo-vision, communication, 
resource allocation, and public relations. 

2 Opportunities should be provided to allow current and prospective teachers to confront their 
own micropolitical behavior and analyze the consequences of their micropolitical behavior on 
others. 

The confrontation and analysis of micro^jolitical behavior could be accomplished through 
group discussions, role playing, sensitivity training, mentoring, information gained as both 
producers and consumers of research, and through simulated experiences. Simulated 
experiences, for example, could include the use of multimedia technology such as the 
Administrator Case Simulation Library produced at Texas Tech University (Qaudet, 1994). The 
Case Simulation Library depicts educational scenarios presented on an interactive video laser disk 
fonnat (i.e., a framing and analysis format). In regard to micropolitics, presen/ice and inscrvice 
educators could be presented with a school scenario depicting a micropolitical dilemma. 
Educators could analyze the dilemma and then further reflect and identify how they would 
respond to the dilemma. In this way. educators could confront their own micropolitical 
behavior. N4oreover, educators could then discuss and reflect upon the potential consequences of 
their micropolitical behavior on the life of the school. 

3 An educational agenda that attempts to enhance a reflective orientation toward the 
development of and use of micropolitical influence competencies would be useful. 

Sclion (1983) describes the reflective orientation process as consisting of two parts: 
reflcction-in-action and reflection-on-action. For instance, in the complex and dynamic life of 
schools and classrooms, events unfold rapidly and new problems continually arise. When faced 
with a new problem or situation, educators must use reflection-in-action by drawing upon 
knowledge gained from theory and research as well as knowledge acquired through experience in 
order to appropriately respond to the new problem or situation. Once the action has been taken, 
educators must then reflect-on-action by examining the consequences of their actions. The 
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.ntomiation educators gain from rctlcction-on-action can then be used when faced with the next 

new problem or situation. 

for example, when using micropoiitical influence in the classroom, teachers must, as 
Schon ( 1983) says, reflcct-in-action. f-or instance, before using a micropoiitical strBtegy, the 
teacher mav ask herself or himself several retlecti ve questions such as: WiU this m.croix>tit.cal 
stratcoy be'perccivcd by students as supi>ortive and result in positive consequences for students?, 
or Will this micropoiitical strategy be resisted by students and result in negative consequences for 
students'? The teacher will then select a micropoiitical strategy based on this rcflection-in-act,on. 
Utilizing and understanding reHection-in-action is essential because each classroom and each 
student presents a unique classroom context. In other words, no how-to book can tell a teacher 
how to use microHitical strategies in particular situations because it cannot tell the teacher what 
the political dynamics of the situation are. 

Subsequently, teacher action (i.e., in the form of a micropoiitical strategy), once taken, 
must then undergo further rejection. Schon ( 1983) calls this rcHection-on-action. Kef lection- 
on-action is used to determine the results of the teacher's action, in this case, the consequences ot 
the teachers micropoiitical strategy. The results of this retlection-on-action will then be used the 
next time the need for retlection-in-action occurs. 

Thus, reflection is a two part process. Part one, reflcction-in-action, consists of 
identifying or framing the problem, mentally drawing on the knowledge gained from theory, 
research Ind past experiences, and, at the same time, activating solutions. Part two, rcflect.on- 
on-action, consists of analyzing the consequences of the action taken. A university education 
agenda that attempts to enhance teachers' understandings and uses of both types of reflection 
w°ould be beneficial toward the development of and use of micropoiitical influence. 
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